CHAPTER    XI
A  BILL  OF  IMPEACHMENT
THE second Parliament of Charles at Westminster, which was to make itself famous by its attack upon his friend and trusted minister, had its official opening on February 6th, 1626. The King's mood was soured and distracted at the outset by a particularly annoying incident, serving to embitter still further his feelings towards France. Anxious 'to separate his wife from her French retinue, Charles had told her that she must view the procession to Parliament from the Countess of Buckingham's balcony.  But when the time arrived, Henrietta Maria had not taken up her required position, and to the Bang's commands that she should obey him, she offered the most spirited resistance. Further reflection, and the advice of Blainville to yield on this occasion, apparently shook her resolution, and when Buckingham arrived to remonstrate with her, at the King's command, he found her ready to take his hand and be led across to his mother's balcony. But the Queen had, none the less, bitterly resented the King's action in sending Buckingham to her as messenger, whilst the Duke himself, speaking afterwards to a Venetian, could not but comment on this peculiarly unfortunate episode, whereby, through no fault of his own, he had incurred further dislike from the Queen.   CI would rather have lost every drop of blood', he declared, 'than that this should have happened.'1 Nor was Buckingham the only one to suffer by the incident. Next day Blainville was forbidden the English Court, since Charles blamed him for most of the recent trouble
1 Pesaro to the Doge, Feb. zoth, 1626, Col. S. P. Yen. (1626-27), p. 339-
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